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The Social Evolution of Religion. By George Willis Cooke. 
Boston: The Stratford Co., 1920. Pp. xxiv+416. $3.50. 
This book is devoted mainly to the proposition that all of the dif- 
ferent religions are products of social evolution, but that religion is a 
permanent and essential part of the life of humanity. Similarly one 
may say that all languages are products of social evolution, but com- 
munication is an essential element of human life, or that all political 
institutions are products of social evolution but that government, as 
the methodical organization of life, is indispensable. The secondary 
proposition of the book is that every religion which developed in pre- 
scientific times has a mythology, that these various mythologies show 
striking resemblances, and that to this statement Christianity is no 
exception. 

The statement that every religion developed in prescientific ages 
is provided with a mythology, says the author, applies not only to the 
folklore of the Hebrew Old Testament but also to the incarnation, 
virgin birth, and resurrection of Christ. To attribute supernatural 
birth to the most exalted personages, he says, was as common as is 
now the attribution of genius. In the ancient world the idea "was 
one of daily occurrence as an interpretation of every form of genius 
and authority." And "the conception of incarnation is nearly, if 
not quite, as widespread as that of virgin birth." "The idea of incar- 
nation was introduced into Christianity because it was essentially 
known to all the religions to be found in the civilized world when 
Christianity came into existence" (p. 265). G. Stanley Hall is quoted 
as presenting evidence to indicate "that there would have been no 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection had not this doctrine had a large 
place in earlier religions." And the author refers, for example, to the 
resurrection in Egyptian mythology and quotes the Egyptian saying, 
"As surely as Osiris lives I shall live." 

"The doctrine of atonement or expiation is also found in all religions 
which have passed beyond the most primitive stages of development." 
"Even such a people as the Iroquois believed in a cosmic being who 
gave his own life that the world might come into existence, and that 
his life might nourish the life of man." "The Christian idea of it is 
somewhat more advanced than those which preceded it and it is itself 
undergoing a rapid process of change." "The god or gods demanding 
such reconciliation are reflections of human kings, who make similar 
demands." And the resulting standard of salvation is "metaphysical 
and not practical." What characterizes it is "disregard for human 
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welfare and an absence of the humanitarian spirit." Such "holiness is 
selfishness in disguise." 

Throughout the book emphasis is placed upon the character of 
religion as a social evolution in distinction from the more familiar 
emphasis upon the creative work of individual religious leaders. This 
is illustrated by the chapter headings: (i) "The Social Transmission 
of Human Experience"; (ii) "The Creative Genius of Social Man"; 
(iii) "Communal and Tribal Religion"; (iv) "Feudal Religion"; 
(v) "National Religion"; (vi) "International Religion"; (vii) "Uni- 
versal Religion"; (yiii) "Religion as Cosmic and Human Motive." 

Folk religions in their older forms, says the author, were always 
conservative, reactionary, and faced toward the past. In its newer 
manifestations religion is becoming forward-looking and progressive. 
"Religion is becoming emancipated from its superstitions, its credulities 
and its orthodoxies." Religion in the recent past has become indi- 
vidualistic and lost its capacity to direct and stimulate the communal 
or the national life. Indeed, from the communal life, the life of marts 
and of legislatures, the broader ethical conceptions and the primary 
principles of justice appear largely to have been banished, except as a 
hypocritical pretense, and there is the broadest possible contrast between 
the justice of the New Testament and the teaching of the creeds and 
theologists. The author further believes that we are in a period of 
transition in which the word religion will not stand primarily for a body 
of beliefs which have become largely untenable in our age, but rather 
for the universal principles of religiousness and aspirations for the 
continuing life of man. 

In his last chapter the author supplements and interprets his own 
conception by quoting the views of numerous modern illuminati includ- 
ing, among others, Edward Caird, William James, Henry Bosanquet, 
H. G. Wells, Francis Younghusband, Smile Durkheim, and Eugenio 
Rignano. 

More and more it is borne in upon the minds of instructed men that 
the absorption of religion in the salvation of the individual soul in 
another world than this is a catastrophe. The task of rescuing religion 
from neglect by men who have been touched by the scientific spirit 
and restoring it to a commanding place as the guide and inspiration 
of life is a double one: first, that of rescuing it from superstition or 
supernaturalism and incredibility; and second, the task of rescuing 
it from individualism and making it messianic. The religion that will 
furnish an adjustment of all life's powers, and inspiration, guidance, 
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and joy, that will deliver men from boredom and degeneracy and 
summon a devotion like that of Christ, will be inspired by aspiration 
to realize the unfulfilled possibilities of good in the continuing life of 
mankind. Other men will give their lives as Christ gave his only 
because they "so love the world." Only in thus giving life will they 
find it. To discard hypocrisy, to live for genuineness, not so much 
in good works as in good work, to discard the selfishness of individualism, 
and of party, class, and nation, to look upon one's deeds and character 
as part of the fulfilment of a common task, this alone can raise us to 
our true nobility as the Sons of Man. Universal and permanent religion 
must have its mainspring in a purpose, not in a creed nor a ritual: 
the social purpose to which humanity has never set itself, and which 
must wait for realization until it does become the common religion of 
right-minded men. 

E. C. Hayes 
University or Illinois 



The Making of Humanity. By Robert Breffault. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 371. $4.00. 

This is a remarkable book — the most passionate exposition of the 
intellectualist concept of progress that we have in English. While the 
author dismisses too cavalierly earlier attempts to formulate the idea 
of progress and while he admits that progress is still a controversial idea, 
yet he asserts with almost mathematical definiteness that progress is 
undeniable, inevitable in fact, even if we do not know the goal. More- 
over he declares the cause of human progress from the very beginning 
to be "rational thought." 

His argument proceeds somewhat as follows: Rational thought is 
man's means of adaptation; even though not always or often purposive, 
frequently only shown in the method of trial and error, yet in the long 
run rationality prevails and truth triumphs. Reason is necessarily 
progressive because inexorably logical. Human society is essentially 
psychological and improvements pass through the social heredity as 
ideas, not through germinal changes. Progress along rational lines is 
a battle against the hindrances set up by non-rational custom-thought 
and power-thought. These fetters are broken sometimes by wise heads 
or by "dim horse sense of the mob," but usually they are broken in only 
two ways: by material discovery and by cross-fertilization of culture. 
Progress is therefore exceptional and is never possible in an isolated 
people or a social class; but since it is always present it is therefore the 



